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gardening as a PART of education. 

A Reminiscence of the Su/anley Nature Study Course. 

By Miss S. Churchyard. 


The fortnight’s Nature Study Course just ended at Swanley 
Horticultural College, has proved to many students a means 
of invigoration — physical, mental and moral. Many of us 
came after a term s work, and a term s examinations, and a 
term’s worries. We came u back to the land, and we were 
exceedingly refreshed. Perhaps it is because in gardening 
one comes the closest to mother earth that so many of us 
took special delight in this part of our course. But much 
of our interest was no doubt due to the fact that we were 
under the most careful guidance and direction of Miss Agar, 
the lecturer in gardening. Before each practical demon- 
stration we had an evening lecture, setting forth in the clearest 
and most delightful way, methods of working and especially 
the principles upon which these methods are founded. 

We congratulate ourselves that we took up our part of 
pupils with some degree of success, asking questions 
abundantly and receiving always the most helpful information. 
If we made blunders, as we often did, they were immediately 
discovered and the reasons why they should not be 
repeated carefully shown. We felt very distinctly that 
our education was being most delightfully carried on, and 
some of us at least determined that as soon as possible 
our pupils should have the benefit of the privileges accorded 
o us. Very briefly I should like to state some of the grounds 
pon \\ ich I should recommend gardening as a necessary 
Part of a complete education. 
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with flowers or bearing wholesome vegetables, provides a 
deep and abiding joy to a hard-working pupil. It proves 
in fact, an inspiration to some children who have been led 
to believe themselves mentally stupid and incapable, but 
who find that in one department at least they can be 
successful. 

(3) But no less does gardening emphasise the need of 
patience. Three years seems a long time for the little shoot 
to wait before it bears fruit. Even the interval between 
the sowing of the seed and its flowering is a test of the patience 
of some eager children. The patient daily watering and 
weeding is an excellent exercise ; it is perhaps safer to entrust 
children with it than with the exclusive care of pets. You 
can make a child entirely responsible for his little piece of 
ground. Should he fail quite to rise to his opportunities 
the result is sadly apparent but not so tragic as the discovery 
of a little starved canary would be. 

(4) For the children who are not actually delicate the touch 
of real, downright hard work found in a spell of digging or 
hoeing will prove both stimulating and invigorating. It 
will give them a fellow-feeling, too, for their brothers and 
sisters at work in the fields and teach them something of 
the dignity of labour. 

(5) It will perhaps do something to produce what the 
study of the classics claims to effect, a sense of continuity 
in the history of the race. We may trace back gardening 
to the remotest ages, as Bacon so beautifully reminds us, and 
a child working in his garden now is virtually in much the 
same surroundings and aiming at the same ends as the master 
of the Roman villa, or the planter of the hanging gardens 
of Babylon, or even the founder of our lace. 

(6) The very names of our garden plants often bring to us 
reminiscences of our strongest, as well as of oui daintiest 
poetry — lily and rose, asphodel and amaranth, pansy an 
iris, suggest to our thought scenes of beauty and historic 
interest. They may easily be made the staiting ^ pom 

a literary excursion, fruitful in results. Au iza e lan 
garden or one dedicated to a great poet, as lauce 
Shakespeare, and inhabited by plants mentioned in his works 
has proved a source of great delight. 
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r ( 7 ) But, naturally, we look to the school garden specially 
as? the^ opportunity for questioning nature directly as to her 
processes and results. To make a cake and eat it is useful 
and delightful ; to build a summer-house and sit in it i s an 
exceedingly satisfactory performance ; to sow a seed, or 
strike a cutting, or bud a rose, is to set at work a complicated 
machinery which needs no winding up, which apparently 
has no set limit to its results, and which utilises the wind 
of heaven and the subtle chemical forces of the earth. The 
plant may die but its seeds may be spread hither and thither 
and its offspring may remain for untold ages. What a vast 
field of enquiry this opens for the child at every stage ! Here 
perhaps we might remark that it is usually the surprise at 
the unfamiliar that leads a child to enquire about the familiar. 
This is not exactly orthodox, but it is true. Thus a child 
sees budding performed. He asks: “ Why do you cut out a 
bud ? ” He has not before realised that the long shoot before 
him was once a tiny bud. He asks : “ Why make a cut in the 
tree to be budded ? ” He understands as he has not done 
before the familiar facts about the cambium layer. 

If in any way we can get our children to want really to 
know causes and reasons, we shall have little difficulty in 
leading them into the presence of nature’s secrets by as 
fascinating an entrance as that which tempted Alice into 
the heart of Wonderland. And it is this intelligent and 
reverent treatment of the subject that is necessary if gardening 
is to ha\e a really educative effect. “Our old gardener,” 
sai one of the students, “ used to tell us very carefully what 
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(8) This leads me to say that 


we cannot altogether put 
on one side the value of the parabolic teaching of gardening 
Our very language testifies to it, to “train,” to “graft” 
to “transplant,” to “sow,” to “reap,” to “prune” to 
“thrive,” are terms as frequently used metaphorically as 
literally. So remarkably is the language of the garden the 
language of the moral world that I have found myself 
regarding our lecturer with a questioning gaze as who should 
say “ why speakest thou to us in parables ? ” For myself, 
I know if I take heed to the embodied truths I shall do well' 
If I may be permitted to pass them on I shall do better. It 
may be long before the teaching is applied but it will be ready 
when wanted. 

In conclusion, earnest, steady, combined work in the open- 
air is one of the best possible remedies for peevishness, dis- 
content and the horrid selfishness that leads one to say and 
do provoking things. It induces a certain largeness of out- 
look and sunniness of disposition. On the other hand, the 
necessity of tidiness and of carefully putting away one’s 
tools and naming one’s packets of seeds prevents a lapse 
into disorderly habits. The delicate operations of potting 
small seedlings, and tying and staking flowering plants, provide 
excellent manual training, while the capacity for using a 
knife or other sharp tool without cutting oneself is not an 
acquisition to be despised. If we combine these many and 
varied effects of a well-planned, well-conducted school 
gardening course, we shall see behind the gay, trim flower 
beds on prize-day a powerful, if invisible, force working towards 
the realisation of the dreams of those of us who hope great 
things of the future. 
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